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THE FUNCTION OF GOVERNMENT IN CHILD PROTECTION' 


By Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Governor of the State of New York 


WENT Y-FIVE 
years since 
you people 
started! | 
graduated 
from college 
twenty-five years ago, and I 
supposed without thinking 
about it that the child labor 
movement in this country 
had been going on for one 
hundred years before I was 
born. It shows how effective 
organization can accomplish 
great results in a short time. 
Because, twenty-five years, 
after all, is a very short 
space in any great social 
reform. And I believe that 
in this particular line of 
endeavor that we have ad- 
vanced more towards a goal 
than in any other of the 
great efforts that we have 
been making or have tried 
to make, during our life-time. May I put it this way, 
we recognize that there are many great strides still 
to come in the particular field of the regulation and 
prevention of child labor, and yet it seems to me that 
we have, in this country, gone perhaps half of the way 
towards our goal, whereas in some other things with 
which I have lately been connected, we don't seem to 
have gone more than one or two per cent of the 
distance. 

I imagine that if we could throw ourselves fifty 
years into the future and look back on this past 
quarter century, we would say that in child labor we 
had covered half the ground. But in other matters, 
let us say in the care of the crippled of the nation, in 





1 Address delivered at the Twenty-fifth Anniversary Conference of the National 
Child Labor Committee, December 16, 1929 
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the advancement of the 
science of penology, we have 
only scratched the surface. 
And so you are to be much 
congratulated, congratu- 
lated with the distinct un- 
derstanding that none of 
you, none of us will get a 
swelled head! For we have 
got a long way to go, and 
I would like to talk very 
briefly about one or two of 
the national phases of the 
subject. First, let me say 
that during these few years, 
ten or fifteen years, one of 
the interesting developments 
to me has been the growing 
willingness of the different 
component parts of the gov- 
ernment of the country to 
work together. Back there 
in the days of 1914 that 
Miss Abbott talked about, 
the states themselves looked 
with suspicion and horror on the mere organization 
of a Children’s Bureau in Washington. And yet, 
today there is a growing feeling even in those states 
that won't go along with us all the way that it is 
worth while to talk together, to discuss problems that 
are necessarily mutual problems to the end that we 
can obtain a greater uniformity throughout the 
country. 

There are two underlying factors in the whole child 
labor movement. The first of them is education. 

I have had the privilege of seeing a good deal of 
educational systems in different parts of the country 
during these past few years, and in some of the states 
in which I have traveled and lived they are still 25 
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THE PAST AND THE FUTURE 


“Does the road lead uphill all the way? 
Yes, to the very end.” 





HIS question and answer, posed by Miss Grace 

Abbott, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, in con- 

nection with the Twenty-fifth Anniversary Con- 
ference of the National Child Labor Committee, 
struck the keynote for the sessions of the conference. 
The review of what has been accomplished in the 
elimination of the evils of child labor was a minor 
note. The dominant thought of every speaker was the 
extent to which child labor still exists and the need for 
continued efforts, not only to protect children from 
exploitation, but to provide the proper substitutes for 
child labor in the way of increased educational and 
recreational facilities. 

Bringing up the standards of states with inadequate 
laws and enforcing legislation in states where admin- 
istration is weak, extending the scope of child labor 
interest to include problems of vocational guidance 
and placement, of an adequate wage for minors, of 
further protection against industrial accidents, were 
among the specific recommendations of those who 
participated, and on the part of at least two of the 
speakers renewed efforts to secure federal legislation 
were advocated. 

There is no more reliable measure of a nation’s 
social progress than the care that it bestows upon its 
children. The advance which this country has made 
in child protection during the last quarter of a century 
is appreciable, and with the present interest of both 
governmental and private agencies in concrete efforts 
to provide opportunities for the proper development 
of child life, progress should be even greater during 
the next twenty-five years. Surely the elimination of 
child labor and the creation of wider opportunities 
for child development are aims worthy of all the skill 
and intelligence which the}people of America can 
give. The National ie peas Committee once 
more pledges itself to these aims. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
SOUVENIR BOOK 


The essence of the quarter century of endeavor just 
completed by the National Child Labor Committee 
was crystallized for perpetuation in the form of a 
souvenir book of forty-four pages, including messages 
from the governors of 26 states touching on local prob- 
lems and achievements in child labor reform. 

The Foreword is contributed by Dr. Felix Adler, the 
first Chairman of the Committee and still, as Trustee 
Emeritus, a member of the Board, who presided at the 
dinner meeting of the Conference. An account of the 
work of the Committee, “The First Twenty-five 
Years” describes the first steps taken, quotes Dr. 
Adler's Credo which called the founders of the Com- 
mittee together, touches on the incorporation of the 
Committee by Congress, the beginnings of child labor 
legislation, the establishment of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau in 1912, activities of the Committee under Dr. 
Owen R. Lovejoy as General Secretary, the stormy tale 
of federal child labor legislation and the proposed 
constitutional amendment, and concludes with a sum- 
mary of gains made. 

The keynote for future activity is struck by Dr. 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, of Columbia University, 
present Chairman of the Committee, who presided at 
the opening session of the Anniversary Conference, in 
an article on some unsettled questions in child labor 
reform. 

Photographs of child workers in 1904 illustrate the 
conditions under which thousands of very young boys 
and girls were employed at the opening of the present 
century. Other photographs represent child workers 
in 1929. 

In contrast to these photographs is the frontispiece 
entitled ““American Childhood, —an illustration of the 
wholesome carefree, protected, childhood which should 
be the birthright of every child in America. 

A unique feature of the book consists of messages in 
honor of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the Committee from the Governors of 26 States— 
Alabama, Arkansas, California, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming. Nearly ten pages are given over to 
anniversary greetings from men and women eminent 
in the fields of education, law, politics, religion, litera- 
ture, and industry. 

As the edition of souvenir books was limited to a 
quantity sufficient for presentation to the guests at 
the Conference, two selections are reprinted in the 
present issue of the American Child: the Foreword, by 
Dr. Adler, and ‘“The Years Ahead” by Dr. Lindsay. 

A few of the anniversary books are still available for 
distribution and will be sent to members upon request. 
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THE FUNCTON OF GOVERNMENT IN CHILD PROTECTION 
(Continued from page 1) 


years behind some of the other states. I remember, 
four or five years ago, when my wife and I first went 
to Georgia, a very delightful, very well-known and 
prominent citizen of that state was sitting next to 
my better half at dinner, and she said to him,’ You have 
compulsory education in this state? I wondered a 
little because I see so many children of school age 
out on the streets and in the fields.” 

He rather puffed out his chest and said, “Yes, 
indeed, we have compulsory education. Why, it has 
been a part of the Constitution of the State for 
twenty years.” 

“Well,” said my wife, “have you any enforcement 
laws?” 

“Well, no, no, we haven't got to that part of it 
yet. So they had the germ of an idea. And of course, 
many of us in the more wealthy states of the North 
are very prone to look with horror and pity upon 
those other states, especially in the South, which 
have not yet built up an adequate educational system. 
Because in the final analysis we have realized that 
until we can teach certain fundamentals in regard to 
the human race and the bringing up of the next 
generation, we cannot expect any ideals or purposes 
on the part of any of those populations that lack that 
education. But perhaps we are hard for this reason: 
It is natural for any of us to think in terms of our own 
community. It is natural for us to think in terms of 
communities where we have large assessable values, 
where because of that we can increase our taxes, 
where the matter of raising $25,000, $50,000, $100,000 
for a new schoolhouse is not merely something that 
ought to be done, but something which we will do.... 
And that being so, some of us are prone to look at other 
States and say, “Why don’t they do as we do?” 

Let me give you an example. Down in the little 
community of Warm Springs, Georgia, when I first 
went there, yes, there was a schoolhouse—a school- 
house without any paint on it—a little square building 
with four rooms downstairs and four rooms upstairs, 
an eight room school. I don't know when it had been 
built—thirty, forty, fifty years ago, and every time 
that the wind blew the principal dismissed the school 
for fear that the wind would blow it down. And that 
community realized that they needed a new school- 
house, they realized that the conditions were wrong, 
and yet, when they came to add up all the taxable 
property in the whole of that school district they 
found that the sum total of all the taxable property 
was $75,000. How can you build a school when you 
have economic conditions like that? They did the 
best they could, and we all got behind it and we finally 
shamed them into it down there by the use of a little 
strategy. I had some northern friends down over a 


Sunday and when they left on Monday I went down 
to the village and they gathered around the car. I 
had been talking the new schoolhouse for three whole 
years without any success. They gathered around the 
car and [| began talking, and I said, “By the way, I 
have some people down from the North, and I was 
taking them yesterday past our schoolhouse, and one 
of them said to me, ‘Is that the negro school?’ And 
the next day they asked for a bond issue! And then, 
not the inevitable but the usual happened. They 
promised to the negro school that when the new school 
was built for the white children the negro school could 
have the lumber out of the old building. But it would 
cost them some money to put it up. So now for a year 
or more they have had the lumber and no money to 
put up a negro school. 

You will find even worse conditions, through many 
of the communities of the South where because of 
economic conditions, even though they want to, they 
Cannot remedy the situation, and you will find com- 
munity after community where it isn't merely a 
question of wanting their children to go to school, 
but where the school isn't big enough to hold the 
children, where the school building isn’t safe for the 
children, where they can't afford to pay the teachers. 
And so I think that we people up here in the North 
may have a little tender spot in our hearts for many 
of our fellow Americans that want to do the right 
thing by their children, but just plain can't. 

And then there is the other factor underlying the 
child labor question—the economic phase. I hear both 
sides in Albany. I will get one day a deputation from 
a social welfare agency about bettering conditions for 
workmen's compensation, for child labor, for some 
other splendid objective, and the next day I will have 
a committee of some of my manufacturer friends, and 
they will come and say, “Why is it that factories are 
leaving the North? Why are they going out of the 
Mohawk Valley and the Hudson River Valley and 
the western part of the state and moving South? Why, 
our taxes are too high. We are imposing too difficult 
conditions upon the people who own these factories. 
They have moved out in large part from New England, 
and they are beginning to move out of our state now, 
and the first thing we know instead of being the 
premier manufacturing state of the nation some other 
state is going to pass us.” 

To one of these organizations I| said not so very long 
long ago, “Let me ask you, if we were to eliminate 
and abolish our workmen's compensation laws, if we 
were to do away with group insurance, if we were to 
let down the bars on the employment of children in 
industry, if we were to let up a bit on the corporation 
tax that helps to maintain the schools and the social 
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welfare of the state, if we did all that, would we keep 
our industries, would we keep some of these factories 
that are moving out?” 

And they said, “Yes, of course, we would.” 

And I said simply but from the bottom of my heart, 
and some will say that it was treason, “Well, as 
between the two alternatives, I would rather have the 
factories go. After all, don't we view things too much 
just from the point of view of the moment? I have seen 
factories that have moved South. I have seen northern 
mills that have gone South, and I have seen the condi- 
tions of employment that they have set up in those 
mills, not just for children, but for men and women 
grown, as well, and I want to tell you that the time 
will come when public opinion in the South, when the 
growth of education of the average citizen in the South 
is going to bring the laws and the standards of the 
South on a par with the laws and the standards of the 
North. And then perhaps some of them may move 
back to the Mohawk Valley. 


So I take the long-range view, that we in this coun- 
try are going through, as we do every year, and have 
been doing for 125 years, changing economic con- 
ditions. Nothing is fixed, nothing is settled. I don't 
know and nobody knows what the chief industrial 
centers of the country will be when this society cele- 
brates its liftieth Anniversary. But we do know this: 
as these years go by the laws for the protection of the 
workman (and after all that includes somewhere 
around ninety-nine per cent of the population) are 
going to be strengthened year by year. 

I am glad Miss Abbott referred to the laws of the 
State of New York. I believe that they can be greatly 
improved and strengthened. | think that today under 
the fine administration of a friend of ours, Miss 
l'rances Perkins, the labor laws of this state are being 
as well enforced as any human being can enforce them. 
But | do believe there are many loopholes still to be 
plugged up. | believe that there are many strengthen- 
ing efforts that can be made not only on the general 
subject of workmen's compensation, the taking care 
of people who are injured by occupationa! disease, but 
also in the field of child labor itself. But speaking of 
child labor there is the converse of the proposition, 
and I am wondering a little bit if the National Child 
Labor Committee having accomplished fifty per cent 
of the main direct program may not consider in the 
next twenty-five years the converse of it. Not so long 
ago I was talking to one of the prisoners of the state, 
a young man of twenty-two, a nice boy. He was in for 
life, because he had committed four felonies. The total 
amount which he had stolen—and violence was not 
involved in any of the crimes—was under $600. He 
had a life sentence at the age of twenty-two by virtue 
of what we call the Baumes Law. 

And I said, “How did you get started on this? He 
said, “Oh, it was too easy. I did not have to work.” 


“You don't like to work?” 

“No. Why should I have started to work when I 
could get money without working?” 

“You never have done an eight-hours piece of work 
in your life?” 

“No.” 

‘How would you like to?” 

‘It would be funny to do it.” 

In other words, we are eliminating child labor. Are 
we at the same time taking any steps to teach the 
children who are going to school instead of laboring 
that labor when they leave school is the essence of 
good citizenship and peace in the community? I 
wonder! Some of the old fogeys who have opposed the 
child labor movement because they say that it is a 
mighty good thing to teach young people what an 
honest day's work is, are wrong in their opposition, but 
right in the theory of teaching boys and girls that work 
is anecessity .... 

You people twenty-five years ago were experi- 
menters, you were people going out into a brand new 
field; you did not know just what you wanted; you 
had a great ideal; the methods and the details remained 
to be solved—and they have been well solved. It is 
interesting that it is only about ninety years ago, 
since Charles Dickens wrote. It is only ninety years 
ago that the attention of the educated world was called 
to conditions surrounding childhood, conditions sur- 
rounding prisons. And we read his books as classics, 
and our hearts throbbed with the boys and the girls 
and the young people in his books. And yet it took 
more than fifty years before the world, the western 
civilized world, began to take action on child labor, 
and it has taken nearly ninety years before the civil- 
ized world has at last come to take action on the 
prison problem. Because I believe that we have made 
in penology probably less progress than in any other 
of our social questions. Take other problems of social 
welfare—take health problems; we have made mighty 
strides. Take the problem of the mentally deficient in 
ourmidst ; we have made mighty strides and are making 
more every day. In education it is the same story. But 
in the care of the young people who go wrong (and 
after all this is the next logical step to the child labor 
problem), we are subjecting them to conditions of 
life, we are subjecting them to management and 
theories that were in vogue in 1829. 

Half the prisoners of the state are housed today in 
steel cells or brick cells, on the walls of which moisture 
gathers every day. Individuals living and sleeping in 
cells without sanitation of any kind, nothing but a 
bucket, cells that are seven feet long, one foot longer 
than the man who is in them; cells that are seven feet 
high, one foot of air overhead; cells that are 30 inches 
wide, two and a half feet wide; cells that were built 
in 1838 and are still used for the “wards of the State.” 
I think we have waked up. I think we have come to a 
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realization that the problem of social welfare does not 
begin even with maternity care, that it goes back to 
prenatal care, and the other end of it that it goes all 
through life, right to the grave. It is interesting that 
in the beginning we started half way of the human life, 
the young people, the people just coming of age, and 
we have been extending in both directions ever since. 
And now we are taking up I am glad to say, in this 
state and in some of the other states the problem at 
the other end, the care of those needy men and women 
who have come to old age. That is going to be a prob- 
lem in the future, and what is the government going 
to do about it? It is only 15 years ago that the people 
of this state were horrified by some candidate for 
office getting up and saying in a governorship cam- 
paign, “This Governor who is in office today—why, 
under him, the state appropriations have increased 
from 35 million to 40 million dollars.” And some people 
listened to it. And there will be somebody get up next 
autumn in this state and say, “Why, under this 
Governor the appropriations have gone up from 265 
million dollars to 315 million dollars.” I believe in the 
theory of relativity. And we might just as well make 
up our minds that this year the State of New York is 
going to spend $50,000,000 more than it spent last 
year. People are going to say it is terrible, and we 
can say back to them, “Come on, make the cut. You 
tell us where to lower the appropriation. Are you 


going to cut it off of the building of hospitals for the 
insane? Are you going to cut it off of the building of 
hospitals for the crippled children? Are you going to 
cut it off of putting up in Orange County a splendid 
house of refuge to replace that abomination on Ran- 
dall’s Island? Are you going to cut it off from the 
enforcement of the Child Labor Law? Are you going 
to take it away from the appropriation for education 
in the state? Are you going to take it away from the 
Westchester Park Commission? Are you going to take 
it away from the splendid system of highways that 
enables not just the grown-ups but the boys and girls 
to get out from the great industrial centers and see 
something of what I say is the State of New York 
that God made?” 

And by the same token, are you going to take away 
the opportunity of many of the boys and girls and the 
grown-ups in the country to come into our cities and 
see the civilization that is there? 

It is all one problem. We are one big family, and 
we must face it as a family. We have to face it as 
Democrats, yes, and as Republicans, we have to face 
it as grown-ups and as children. And I am very con- 
fident that when it comes down to a question of the 
welfare of the future generations weighed on one side 
of the scale and the mere making of dividends put 
on the other side of the scale, the children are going 
to win. 





HE Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
of the National Child Labor 
Committee is a fitting occasion 
to recall the motives which led men 
and women already burdened with 
many obligations to give of their time 
and strength to the movement for 
abolishing child labor. 
Their motives were chiefly three: 
First, the sympathetic motive, pity 
for the abused child—pity and shame 
combined. It seemed intolerable that 
little children twelve years of age and 
often younger should be chained to 
the treadmill of labor in mills, in coal 
mines, in the canneries, in the beet 
fields, and it seemed incredible that 
the people of this country, renowned for their readi- 
ness to relieve suffering even at a distance, should 
suffer such conditions to continue among themselves. 
The second motive was political: concern for the 
future of our democracy. In ten or fifteen years the 
children of today would be American citizens. On them 
would rest the responsibility for conducting the great 
experiment to which Lincoln referred in his Gettysburg 
speech. How would they be prepared to assume this 
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A WORD FROM DR. ADLER! 


task with weakened bodies, with 
minds uncultivated (like a field cov- 
ered with weeds); how fitted to con- 
tinue the economic prosperity of the 
country, or to conceive worthily 
of the public good? The children 
must be saved for the sake of the 
nation. 

Thirdly, the spiritual motive. Am- 
ericans are not worse nor better than 
other people—are not more material- 
istic than other people. The differ- 
ence between them and others is that 
the passion for wealth and power is 
here favored by the unparalleled 
resources of a Vast continent. The 
passion grows by what it feeds on, 
grows to gigantic proportions inverting the nobler 
order of life by subordinating the highest interests to 
the lesser. All the more is it necessary that this passion 
should be blocked by limits which it cannot override 

limits set by law and public opinion—and _ the 
movement for the abolition of child labor has for its 
object the setting of such limits. 


peep far 
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THE YEARS AHEAD! 
Unsettled Questions in Child Labor Reform 
By SAMUEL McCune Linpsay, LL.D. 


HERE is in- 

deed abun- 
dant cause for 
gratification in the 
contrast of the con- 
ditions today com- 
pared with those 
twenty-five years 
ago affecting work- 
ing children, es- 
pecially if these 
changes are con- 
sidered in connec- 
tion with the aims 
and work of the 
National Child 
Labor Committee 
throughout that entire period. When the Committee 
was organized I do not know that any of us looked 
forward as long as twenty-five years but if we 
had I do not doubt that the opinion would have 
been well nigh unanimous that the fundamental task 
for which the Committee was organized would be 
achieved long before twenty-five years would elapse, 
and the minor tasks could be turned over to existing 
permanent organizations dealing with child welfare. 
That was the reason why the informal unincorporated 
committee form of organization was adopted though 
the Committee was incorporated three years later. 

It ought not to lessen the joy on this Anniversary 
occasion nor diminish the just pride we take in the 
achievements of the past quarter century, to face 
frankly the fact that a surprisingly large part of the 
fundamental task we set out to accomplish in 1904 
remains undone in 1929 and will be still unfulfilled in 
1954 unless we plan carefully now with the next quarter 
century in view as well as that which has passed. The 
basic principle underlying our fundamental task is, 
I take it, equality of opportunity and security or as- 
surance of freedom from exploitation on the part of 
every American child in its preparation for and entry 
into economic activities and industrial life. Our task 
also implied the writing of that principle of equality 
and security into appropriate legislation, supported by 
an informed opinion and will on the part of the public 
in every jurisdiction where law can reach the humblest 
citizen to see that it is enforced. 

Reasonable minimum standards exist and are so ex- 
pressed in the legislation covering some areas, some 
occupations, some children part of the time and fewer 
all the time. Even better than reasonable minimum 
standards are found in a few places. But it is a far cry 
to any uniformity and equality in the protection of the 
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working children of America. Such advances have been 
made in the technique of legislation, in its drafting, 
and in the devices for effective enforcement, that much 
of the best child labor legislation we have today will 
have to be re-written in the next ten, fifteen or certainly 
twenty-five years. We have hardly begun to realize the 
great variety, complexity, and velocity of American 
economic life and that identity in standards of legisla- 
tive enactments does not always ensure equality of 
benefits. Standards themselves will have to be read- 
justed frequently to changes in economic levels of 
living and wages, changes in citizenship requirements, 
educational progress, in health and industrial hazards. 

There is one lesson that we have measurably well 
learned from recent experience, that is that the ex- 
ploitation of the ignorance and weakness of childhood 
and youth is not solely due to the selfishness and 
cupidity of wicked employers though they must still 
bear a large share of responsibility for the failure to 
abolish exploitation, but is also due in larger measure 
than we at first supposed to the equally unenlightened 
and short-sighted selfishness and cupidity of whole 
communities, as well as of parents, teachers and others 
who stand in the most intimate relations to child life. 
All this and much more that it implies for those who 
know the undercurrents of the great industrial era in 
which we live, makes the fundamental task which this 
Committee set itself twenty-five years ago not so very 
different now from what it was then, only more difficult 
to achieve, more challenging, more worth while. 

Long before the catastrophe of the World War, 
Theodore Roosevelt said, “We here in America hold 
in our hands the hope of the world,” and that is truer 
now than it was in 1912. Is there any more hopeful or 
fruitful project, which will make the prosperity we 
have enjoyed more abiding and wide-spread, than that 
which proposes to share it most generously with youth 
bystrengthening and extending equality of opportunity 
and security in freedom from exploitation to the chil- 
dren of America? This is the birthright of American 
childhood and the harbinger of that general social 
welfare which we hope America may enjoy for many 
years to come. 


As a result of Wisconsin's efforts to create an ade- 
quate enforcement of this law by means of cooperation 
between the school officials, the families of the 
children, and the deputies of the state department of 
labor, several desirable results have been achieved: 
fewer families are coming into the state; adult labor 
is replacing the family labor which creates the child 
labor problem; the percentage of children under 14 
in these industries is decreasing; and children are now 
enrolling for the entire school session. 

—Mavup Swett, Field Director, 
Department of Woman and Child Labor, 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission. 
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HIGH LIGHTS AT THE CONFERENCE 


Very few American States have as high or higher 
age standards as those set by Great Britain where 
the Labor Government has announced that by 1931 
the minimum age at which children shall be allowed 
to leave school for work will be raised to 15 years. A 
single legislative act will thus give to the 300,000 
British children who now go to work at 14 an added 
year in school. Less than 150,000 American children 
go to work in the occupations usually covered by our 
State child labor laws before they are 15 years of age. 
To give an additional year in school to these children 
would require action by more than 40 Legislatures. 


—GraceE Assotrt, Chief, 
Federal Children’s Bureau. 


* * * 


The vast majority of children entering work go to 
occupations and employments which are vague, 
monotonous, purposeless, and with no disciplinary 
or educative content except the mere training to 
follow a time clock. Industry is beginning to feel the 
lack of skilled mechanics in certain trades as the older 
men die off. But the boys who go to work as messen- 
gers, office boys, bakers’ delivery boys, ushers in 
theatres as soon as they get their working certificates 
will not fill the declining ranks of pattern makers, 
loom fixers, etc. 

This casual use of children in insignificant employ- 
ments is an inefficient use of human life—inefficient 
for society, for industry, and, most of all, for the indi- 
vidual young person. Organized society ought to 
follow the child out into employment and extend to 
working children the same protection as is allotted 
to children who go on with educational programs. 


—FRANCES PERKINS, 
Industrial Commissioner of the State of New York. 


* * * 


One of the chief results of the machine age in 
lightening labor and increasing leisure should be 
greater educational opportunities for the children of 
the country. 

Burdensome toil is being lifted from the backs of 
human beings every day. Who should profit by this? 
If the benefits of these inventions are to be for the 
public good, may we not ask that opportunities for 
more education be granted to larger numbers of 
children? It seems to me that of all the possibilities 
of utilizing the leisure time made possible by these 
mechanical advances, the investment of a large share 
of it in the education of the youth to better discharge 
the responsibilities of citizens of the Republic is a 
statesmanlike policy. 


—WILLIAM JOHN Cooper, Ep. D, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


Ignorance is the greatest cause of child exploitation. 
No sane person in this country deliberately employs 
any child for the purpose of doing harm. What we 
have to contend with is mostly ignorance of what is 
harmful. In combating a general lack of understand- 
ing a statute is a weak instrument. Real reform must 
be effected by education and by changes of character. 
Legislation is only one of the paths to enlightenment. 


—WILEY H. Swit, 
Acting General Secretary, 
National Child Labor Committee. 


* * * 


Health hazards arise just as soon as the boy or girl 
—particularly at the immature ages of 14 to 17— 
enters industry, and, unless unusual precautions are 
taken, all the money society has expended in building 
up the child—actually in saving his life—may go for 
naught. Child labor is fraught with health hazards. 
In a study of the causes of death among children we 
find that if we compare the mortality between those 
of from 10 to 15 years with those of from 15 to 20 
years there is a sudden jump of tuberculosis from 
fourth place to first. All students of tuberculosis are 
agreed that this sudden increase in the death rate 
from tuberculosis is the result of the great strain 
placed on the adolescent body when these individuals 
enter industrial life. 

Personally [| am opposed to the burdening of the 
youth of our nation with self-supporting tasks when 
they should be at play and as Health Commissioner 
I am unalterably opposed to anything, system or 
method, that in the slightest way endangers the future 
health and well-being of the present or future younger 
generation. 

—SHIRLEY W. Wynne, M.D. 
Commissioner of Health of the City of New York. 


* * * 


It seems a curious contradiction that at the very 
moment when science is giving such intensive study 
to the culture of the individual child, industry and 
commerce continue to feed children wholesale into 
the hoppers of our wage-earning national expansion. 

This has been called the children’s age. But child 
labor is still with us. Perhaps the most gratifying sign 
of further advance in the immediate future is in the 
forthcoming White House Conference on child labor. 
Here, it seems to me, the enemies of exploitation of 
child life will have an opportunity to lay the case 
before the entire country with the directness and 
dramatic impressiveness never before afforded. 


—Dr. Owen R. Lovejoy, Secretary, 
Children’s Aid Society. 
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CALL TO OBSERVE CHILD LABOR DAY—1930 


January 25, Synagogues; January 26, Sunday Schools and Churches; January 27, Clubs and Other Organizations 


N the years since Child Labor Day was first observed, 
] the working children for whom the National Child 
Labor Committee was then seeking protection have 
become adults, many with children of their own. This 
new generation of children whose 14th or 15th birth- 
days fall in 1930 will remain in school, on an average, 
longer than did their parents, and the standards of 
the schooling they receive have been raised in most 
states. 

But there are still many states where children under 
14 are exempted from school attendance and allowed 
to go to work because of poverty or other family 
reasons. There are still three states where there is no 
minimum age for work in factories except indirectly 
through the school law; and five more states, where 
children may work in factories outside of school hours 
at 12 years of age. 

The children who must leave school for work are 
better protected than were their parents from danger- 
ous or injurious employment, from unwholesome con- 
ditions of work, from over-long hours and work at 
night. Nevertheless in eleven states children under 16 
may work in factories after 7 p.m.; and in twelve states 
they may work more than 8 hours a day. 

And what of the future outlook? Shall another 
generation of burdened children struggle to maturity 
under the double handicap of curtailed schooling and 
premature industrialization? The White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection called by 
President Hoover to meet in 1930, gives rise to the hope 
that a new approach may be found. The wide scope 
of the Conference offers the possibility of combining 


for the first time the various aspects of child welfare 
such as health, education, delinquency and child labor 
in a unified program acceptable to all the states. 

In connection with Child Labor Day, special atten- 
tion is called to ‘Child Labor Programs and Projects," 
a pamphlet just issued by the National Child Labor 
Committee. Programs suitable for junior children in- 
clude a marching game (this requires very little 
preparation or rehearsal) in which 49 children play 
the roles of the States; a series of tableaux for which 
full directions are given; an order of service for use 
in Sunday Schools; and an extended project in indus- 
trial geography, suitable for local chapters of such 
organizations as the Girl Reserves, who join together 
for a final meeting. For children of school-leaving age 
there is a discussion outline. For adults and young 
people of college grade there is a study outline on 
child labor legislation, and another on health as 
affected by child labor, as well as a church service, and 
a practical project in civic betterment, through regula- 
tion of street trades. The tableaux become suitable for 
older young people, through use of the accompanying 
talks. A radio talk for Child Labor Day is given. There 
is one child labor program for general use, requiring 
no preliminary preparation. Poems for working chil- 
dren are included in the booklet; among them, poems 
by Robert Frost, Carl Sandburg, and Vachel Lindsay. 

Churches, Sunday Schools, Synagogues, young 
people's societies and study groups wishing to present 
a timely program on Child Labor Day are invited to 
write for information or literature to the National 
Child Labor Committee. 


Send Your Order In Today 


To the National Child Labor Committee 
215 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


I will ask to have Child Labor Day observed in Churches [_] Sabbath Schools [|] Clubs [_] Schools [7] 
I will ask our library to display posters, and arrange a table of child labor literature [_ | 
I will ask these groups to make an appeal for members for the National Child Labor Committee or to make 


a contribution from the organization funds [_ | 


Please send without charge the following material in the quantity indicated: 


POSTERS FOR DISPLAY PURPUGES. ... 2... ccscecceeeess 


FOR USE IN PREPARING A PROGRAM: 
Prostams and P10jets on. s.0.s ek sa kiwe ewes esac eenens 
SUE ASADDY MMOS: Soo Se GEA Ave eA SERS was aw 


Reports on Child Labor in Colorado, Indiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee, West Virginia 


FOR DISTRIBUTION IN QUANTITIES AT MEETINGS: 
The National Child Labor Committee: 
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What It Is And What It Does 


| EE ee eee ne en ee eer 
The Doctor Looks at Child Labor 
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